Running toward success 


Faculty of Business CIRASS award to 
John Stanton of the Running Room. 
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We want your blood 


Students and staff in the health sciences face blood screening to prevent transmission of HIV, 


hepatitis B and C and other blood-borne diseases. 
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Controversy in cyberspace 


The Gateway’s Space Moose raises eyebrows 
and ire when it appears on a U of A website. 
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Innovative burn treatment wins national award 


University of Alberta and Westaim receive national award for R&D 


he University of Alberta and The 

Westaim Corporation, an advanced 
materials research and-manufacturing 
firm based in Fort Saskatchewan, have 
won a national award for a burn treat- 
ment that saves lives and dollars. 

The award, which includes a $10,000 
research grant for the university partner, 
is sponsored by the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council (NSERC) 
and The Conference Board of Canada. 

Each year, 90,000 North Americans 
die from infections acquired in hospital, 
costing the U.S. and Canadian health-care 
systems some $12 billion. The cost in hu- 
man terms is incalculable. 

In the early 1990s, scientists with 
Westaim developed a process to deposit 
silver films on a variety of surfaces. Their 
research showed the films were an excel- 
lent anti-microbial agent 

Westaim invited Dr. Edward Tredget, 
director of the Firefighters’ Burn Treat- 
ment Unit at the University of Alberta 
Hospital, to join its research effort. The 
partnership led to several wound dress- 
ing prototypes. In late 1993, one of these 
was selected for evaluation. 

Tredget and his research team then 
undertook a series of studies using animal 
models. Clinical trials followed. With 
regulatory approval in both Canada and 
the United States, Westaim has gone on to 
invest $5.4 million in a manufacturing 
plant in Fort Saskatchewan.’ 

“Our partnership with Dr. Tredget is 
an ideal model for university-industry 
collaboration,” says Westaim’s Director of 
Science and Technology Robert Burrell. 
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“In our case, Westaim had the know-how 
to create a solution to a problem, while 
the university had the expertise to refine 
that solution and test it in a clinical set- 
ting. It’s unlikely that this product, which 
has the potential to change the method of 
treatment in burn centres around the 
world, could have reached the pre-market 
state where it is now without this kind of 
partnership.” 

Westaim’s biomedical group has 
started hiring new scientists and tech- 
nologists as a result of its success with the 


project. Other new positions will be cre- 
ated within senior management and in the 
company’s marketing and sales divisions. 
Meanwhile, the new product could 
have a profound impact on patient health 
and health-care systems around the world. 
“Given the number of people who die 
every year as a result of infections they 
acquire in hospital, we feel there are going 
to be significant savings in terms of longer 
lives, decreased illnesses and reduced 
health-care costs,” says Burrell. 
Representatives from the company and 
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the University are receiving the award at 
a national symposium on university-in- 
dustry research collaboration October 23 
and 24 in Richmond, B.C. 

In announcing the award, NSERC 
President Tom Brzustowski said, “Our 
ability to create wealth will be deter- 
mined by our success in bringing together 
those who create knowledge with those 
who know how to put knowledge to pro- 
ductive use. Partnerships like the one 
between The Westaim Corporation and 
the University of Alberta are producing 
real dividends—new commercial ven- 
tures, new employment opportunities, 
and products and processes that add 
value to our existing industries while 
helping to create new ones.” 

Westaim and the U of A were among 
more than 60 university-industry partners 
competing for the awards. In all, six part- 
nerships involving seven universities and 
13 companies were singled out for the 
honors. = 
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Running toward success 


Faculty of Business Henry Singer award goes to The Running Room’s John Stanton 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Be hard to miss the eager joggers heading 
out along 109 street. 

Men and women, of all ages and sizes, 
learning to run. 

It takes much more than lacing a pair of 
runners and putting one foot in front of the 
other. 

John Stanton, president and founder of 
The Running Room, knows all about taking 
that first step. It wasn’t that long ago he 
tipped the scale at 230 pounds and smoked 
two and a half packs of cigarettes a day. 

Then, one day, he went for a run with 
his son. He’s covered a lot of ground since: 
35 marathons, 100 road races, several 
triathlons, including the Canadian Ironman 
and the Hawaiian World Championships 
Ironman. 

What started as a hobby turned into a 
passion, then a business. The lack of techni- 
cal expertise at a local sports store where he 
was looking for runners got him thinking, 
and, in 1984, The Running Room was born. 

Stanton knew he wanted to offer more 
than just products because starting to run 
can be difficult. 

“It’s intimidating. I used to get up at 5 
a.m. to run in the dark. Then run again at 
night, so no one could see me.” 


CORRECTION 


In the October 10 issue of Folio, 
we incorrectly spelled the name of 
Dr. John Callaghan who performed 
Canada’s first open-heart surgery 
and played a major role in the devel- 
opment of the U of A Department of 
Surgery. We apologize for this error. 
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_. it makes sense 


John Stanton with marathon runner Sandy Jacobson 


It’s a feeling he wants to help potential 
runners overcome. “The Running Room is 
for the average person, not just for elite 
athletes,” says Stanton. Enter the Learn to 
Run clinics, which include women only 
classes to reduce the intimidation factor. 

Today, The Running Room is a thriv- 
ing business with 23 stores across Canada 
and numerous running and walking clin- 
ics at all levels. 

In addition, the first site in the United 
States opens in Seattle in January. 

Why Seattle? Stanton calls it “Bill 
Gates country,” a large population of up- 
wardly mobile professionals looking for 
recreational fun, the perfect demographic 


for his business. In addition, it’s close to 
headquarters here in Edmonton. 

Stanton has a winning formula for build- 
ing a loyal clientele over time. Teach people 
how to run. And get them involved in char- 
ity and community races, many of which are 
sponsored by The Running Room. 

The runners keep coming back for more. 

The business gains a good corporate 
image, the individual gets fit and the com- 
munity benefits. “That’s what teamwork is 
all about,” says Stanton. 

And it’s because of the close ties his 
business has with the Edmonton commu- 
nity, that Stanton is the 1997 Henry Singer 
Award winner, offered by the Faculty of 
Business’ Canadian Institute of Retailing 
and Services Studies. 

The award recognizes a individual 
whose corporate vision includes a seamless 
partnership with community service. 

At the award gala, Stanton called his 
speech “Life is a Triathlon.” 

Stanton says the triathlon is the ultimate 
expression of individualism but it can’t be 
done without critical behind-the-scenes 
support from family, friends and sponsors. 

He likens this to running a successful 
business. 

“T consider myself really fortunate and I 
enjoy every single day. I’ve read the defini- 
tion of success is not being able to tell the 
difference between work and play.” 

Not bad for someone who started off as 
a bag boy at a local grocery store and left 
the VP ranks at Horne and Pitfield for a 
shot at the entrepreneurial life.» 


Small world... big hearts 


Faculté St. Jean staffer and her family welcome immigrants to Edmonton 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Mor Liles vividly remembers American 
soldiers rolling into her village in jeeps 
when she was a little girl during Leba- 
non’s civil war. 

“My friends and I would line up ina 
row to watch them go by. The Americans 
always threw canned food to us,” recalls 
Liles. 

“One hot can landed at the feet of my 
friend, and she ran all the way home, so 
frightened. She thought it was a bomb.” 

This naivete about everyday consumer 
life is something Liles still sees, only this 
time it’s in the faces of refugees trying to 
start over in Edmonton. 

Liles knows all about this difficult tran- 
sition. She went through it herself when 
she arrived in Canada 22 years ago. 

She feels their isolation. 

That’s why she offers her experience to 
immigrant and refugee families. She, her 
husband and two teenaged-daughters are 
volunteers with the Catholic Social Service 
Agency’s host friendship program. 

For one year, they befriend a family 
trying to learn English and make a life for 
themselves in Alberta’s capital. 

It may require as.little as a phone call 
once a week, or an outing or get-together 
on the weekend. It is simply providing a 
lifeline to Edmonton services and advice 
on getting to them with public transit. 

It is making sense of life in the Great 
White North. 

“For some families, just going grocery 
shopping is quite an experience,” says 


-Liles. Like her little friend many years ago, 


Liles says some families have never seen 
canned foods. 

The Liles have welcomed three fami- 
lies over the last several years. The first 
was a Bosnian refugee family, with whom 
they still keep in contact. 

Then, they volunteered with a Colom- 
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Mona Liles 


bian family, who immigrated here because 
they wanted a better future for their chil- 
dren, far from the violence gripping their 
homeland. He was an air traffic controller; 
she a speech pathologist. 

“He spent so much time in the library 
downtown. He was tremendously eager to 
learn English. And she started to volunteer 
her time with a speech therapist,” says 
Liles. 

Now, the Liles family is host to another 
Bosnian family. And the process begins 
again. 

“It’s nice to get involved in something 
outside of work,” says Liles. 

But sometimes, she brings her volun- 
teer job to work at the U of A’s Faculté St. 
Jean, where she is a staff member. 

“T love helping and dealing with for- 
eign students here.” 

Nor does the volunteer work end with 
the agency. She also welcomes Lebanese 
families to Edmonton. : 

The experience has helped her children 
grow, says Liles. For Gabrielle, 17, and 
Melanie, 15, the experience has been hum- 
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Halt rising 
costs—students 


By Michael Robb 


leeeeeease! Consider the options before 
jacking up tuition fees next year by the 
maximum allowable. 

Enough is enough, says Students’ Un- 
ion Vice-President (Academic) Sheamus 
Murphy. “We're not saying there are any 
magic solutions. There are none...but there 
could be tradeoffs we can make. Why do 
we just assume that tuition is going to in- 
crease by the maximum allowable?” 

Students succeeded in sponsoring a 
motion at General Faculties Council last 
week calling on University administration 
to consider budget alternatives to raising 
tuition next year by the maximum allow- 
able. Students want the administration to 
examine the feasibility and consequences of 
some of the alternatives. 

Predicting that tuition would be “the 
issue” this year, Vice-President (Academic) 
Dr. Doug Owram said the administration 
doesn’t have any objection to the students’ 
request. “This is a duty we have to look at 
alternatives anyway.” 

More and more data is now suggesting 
that higher tuition fees are having an im- 
pact on enrolment, said Graduate Students’ 
Association president Peter Cahill. That 
could be pushing more students to cheaper 
alternatives, such as Grant MacEwan Com- 
munity College. Citing a recent study of 
public perceptions, Cahill said, “The results 
strongly suggest a majority of Albertans, 85 
per cent, feel that students and parents 
should not be asked to pick up a greater 
share of a university education.” = 


bling. Melanie says she’s seen firsthand the 
difficulties in securing employment. For 
Gabrielle, it has made her appreciate 
things she usually takes for granted. 

“Their apartments are very simple. 
They have just the basics. Meanwhile, we 
live in a two-storey house, with two TVs 
and lots of material things. I feel kind of 
guilty.” : 

“Tam always struck by their hospital- 
ity when we're invited over. They really go 
all out for us. And it seems, the poorer the 
family, the more lavish and hospitable 
they are.” says Liles. 

Perhaps for the immigrants and refu- 
gees, it’s one night to really celebrate their 
new beginnings and forget about their _ 
struggles. 

“They love all the choices and accessi- 
bility to everything they gain here. They’re 
really in awe of the freedom they have,” 
says Liles. 

But there is one thing the new Canadi- 
ans say they have difficulty getting used to 
—the weather. : 

Go figure. 
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Out for blood 


Blood screening is coming: proponents say guidelines reduce risk of disease transmission, while 
opponents say they merely discriminate against individuals with HIV and other blood-borne diseases. 


By Michael Robb 


ext year students in the health sciences 

may have one more task to add to reg- 
istration procedures: a blood test. 

General Faculties Council has ap- 
proved guidelines aimed at excluding stu- 
dents and staff with HIV, hepatitis B and C 
and other blood-borne diseases from clini- 
cal experiences that could put others at 
risk of contracting the diseases they carry. 

Associate Vice-President (Academic) 
Dr. Anne Marie Decore says the guidelines 
strike a balance between the University’s 
responsibilities to students and its duty to 
safeguard the people who come in contact 
with them. The guidelines are based on the 
best medical knowledge available, and will 
be revised as new research becomes avail- 
able, she says. 

The guidelines commit the University 
to providing a work environment free of 
discrimination—except where that dis- 
crimination can be shown to be justifiable. 
The guidelines also commit the University 
to providing reasonable accommodation to 
modify programs in the event a student 
contracts one of the diseases. 

According to the University’s legal 
counsel, Raylene Palichuk of Field 
Atkinson Perraton, the guidelines address 
the legal obligations of the U of A in the 
area of human rights and strike the neces- 
sary balance between the rights of indi- 
viduals and safety concerns. They are 
based on the most recent Health Canada, 
Infection Control Guidelines: Preventing the 
Transmission of Bloodborne Pathogens in 
Health Care and Public Service Settings. 


MEDICAL NECESSITY DISPUTED 


Dr. Stan Houston, an associate profes- 
sor in the Divisions of Infectious Diseases 
and Internal Medicine, sees three primary 
problems with the new guidelines. First, 
the faculty is requiring testing of students 
for hepatitis B. “Infectious hepatitis B is 
now a potentially treatable condition; in 
fact, this university is a leader in the field. 
There should be a provision for offering 


treatment to the student and a reconsidera- 
tion of the student's status if treatment is 


successful.” 

“Treatment is quite expensive for an 
individual student; ideally the University 
could demonstrate its good faith and com- 
mitment to students by offering to ensure 
that no student was denied treatment for 
financial reasons,” says Houston. “It’s the 
right thing to do and there wouldn’t be 
many students who would require it.” 

Second, the mandatory testing for 
hepatitis C is questionable. Houston says 
there has only been one documented case 
of a health-care practitioner (a surgeon in 
Spain) who passed the disease on to pa- 
tients. And third, the professor is worried 
about confidentiality in HIV reporting. 
“There is still a considerable stigma associ- 
ated with the disease.” 

“Tf a student did test positive, it would 
be a huge dilemma. What would you do? 
It’s not at all clear what his or her ethical 
or legal obligations are and who should be 
informed,” he explains, suggesting there 
should be well-defined processes and con- 


fidentiality provisions in place. “The risk is 
so incredibly, infinitesimally small [of an 
HIV positive health-care practitioner pass- 
ing the disease on to a patient]. The prob- 
lem is that the issue is so emotive, and you 
have to deal with public perceptions.” 

Fourth-year nursing student Vernon- 
John Gibbons agrees. “Students aren’t 
sharing needles with patients or having 
sex with them, so the risk is so small.” The 
guidelines, he says, have sacrificed indi- 
vidual rights for the sake of public safety 
and it’s likely, at some point, they will be 
challenged in the courts. 

The guidelines state that in the event of 
accidental breach of confidentiality, offi- 
cials will record specific blood-borne 
pathogen information in a coded manner. 
Decore and Faculty of Medicine and Oral 
Health Sciences Assistant Dean (Admis- 
sions) Dr. Christopher Cheeseman ac- 
knowledged that confidentiality is a diffi- 
cult issue. “When the faculty has to modify 
a student’s program to protect patients, 
we'll have to notify one or two people,” 
Dr. Cheeseman told GFC members. a 


Women’s hockey returns to the U of A 


Team sets sights on the national championships 


By Michael Robb 


‘Entremont up to Huculak. 

Huculak to Kuzyk on right wing. 

Kuzyk skates right, cuts to the slot. 

Fakes the shot. Winds up. 

She shoots...she scoorrrrres!!! 

Yes, folks, women’s hockey is back in 
the fold. Earlier this month, the athletics 
department announced its return. Pandas 
ice hockey is the U of A’s 17" varsity team 
and eighth women’s athletic program. 

Women’s hockey was a vibrant sport 
during the University’s first two decades. 
Its resurrection, says the team’s coach, 
Howie Draper, a former Golden Bears 
hockey captain (1989/90), is the result of 
two things: first, the push for gender eq- 
uity on campus. Whatever is available to 
men should be available to women. And 
second, the growing popularity of wom- 
en’s hockey across the country, particu- 


larly given the national women’s team’s 
international success. 

The Pandas will play in the Northern 
Alberta Ladies Hockey League’s regular 
season against other local women’s teams. 


They'll be up against tough competition. For & 


example, the Triple A Edmonton Chimos 
recently won the national championship. 
The Pandas will also be part of the Canada 
West Universities Athletic Association six- 
team women’s hockey conference, although 
they will not play a regular season in 1997/ 
98, but will compete against one another in 
a conference championship tournament 
February 13-15 in Calgary. 

The first women’s ice hockey CIAU 
national championship tournament is 
scheduled February 26-March 1, 1998 at 
Concordia University in Montreal]. Three 
other conferences exist, one in Ontario, Que- 


The puck goes that way: Assistant coach 
Dan Bouwmeester offers advice. 


bec and the Atlantic region. Draper be- 
lieves the Pandas have a good chance of 
emerging from their conference to be there 
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3LOOD-PATHOGEN GUIDELINES 


"+ Allstaffand students who have any exposure — 
of blood and/or body fluids to non-intact skin, 
_amuscous membrane or needlestick injury 
during the course of their work or study are 
~ required to report that exposure to their 
supervisors and the Office of Environmental 
Health and Safety; 


+ Staff members who perform invasive 
procedures and are aware that they have | 
_ tested positive fora blood-borne pathogen are 
required by the biosafety guidelines to contact 
~ the Occupational Health Nurse; 


+ The University will make every reuonable 

_ effort to allow students to complete their 

program requirements if they have tested 
positive for a blood-borne pathogen; 


+ An educational program will be provided to 
students on blood-borne pathogens; 


+ Inorder to minimize risk, it may be necessary 
to deny admission, modify a student's training 
~ program or exclude the student from some 
clinical experiences which could preclude the 
student from satisfying the Sha tlolanl for. 
_thedegree; — 


ae Hepatitis Btesting will be Seamed either 


prior to or after acceptance | intoa health-care 
program; 
+ All students acttbted into heii : 
programs are encouraged to undergo HIV 
testing upon admission and at any time during 
their program when concerns have arisen;* 
+ The new policy covers students in dentistry, 
__ dental hygiene, medicine, medical laboratory 
: science, nursing, pharmacy, rehabilitation 
medicine and some spac fields in Pia 
a “education and Tecreation. - 


: g “*Health-care practitioners are op Sop to report 
Hepatitis B and C cases 5, HIVis nota reportable a 


at the nationals. 


The team has a lot of talent. Stacey 
Hannay, an education student, was in- 
ducted into the Alberta and Canadian 
Sports Halls of Fame in 1994. She has gath- 
ered medals consecutively at national 
ringette championships for almost a decade. 
Goalie Marlow Kulak, a keenly competitive 
phys ed student, is also the goalie for the 
Pandas field hockey team. Many of the 
other players have championship ringette 
and hockey experience. 

Draper says the women’s game will be 
entertaining. There’s no body checking, 
fewer penalties and it’s more freewheeling. 

The legendary Clare Drake, who 
coached the Golden Bears hockey team to 
six national and 17 conference champion- 
ships over 28 season, is a technical consult- 
ant to the team.a 


A co-op like no other“down under” 


U of A student links to the University of New South Wales 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


hen Jonathan Kelly began his co-op 

placement at the U of A’s International 
Centre this summer, he never dreamed it 
would include crossing the international 
date line. 

The third-year computer engineering 
student was already well versed with the 
systems set-up of the centre. 

He had been working part-time 
throughout the school year running the 
centre’s Web site-and managing the office 
databases. 

As a result, Kelly knew the centre’s on 
and off-line resources were advanced and 
comprehensive. And it was no surprise to 
have the visiting director of an Australian 
counterpart salivate at the extensive 
databases of various services and programs 
for U of A students. 

While visiting the U of A’s centre, the 
head of student services and international 
exchange at the University of New South 
Wales (UNSW), Dr. Bryan Burke, ap- 
proached Barry Tonge, Education Abroad 
coordinator, about the technology here. 

It turns out both centres are Mac-based 
and use a Filepro database program. 

Tonge says with a unique advanced 
system, the centre has developed a reputa- 
tion abroad for its management of services 
and program delivery. 

“We had home pages up even before 
there were books out on it. People here 
have always felt technology is integral to 
what we do,” says Tonge. 

Achieving efficiencies, while anticipat- 
ing trends has served to make the Interna- 
tional Centre’s management system one of 
the most sought after in North America, 
says Tonge. 

Consequently, the UNSW colleague was 
quite willing to purchase the databases. 

But Tonge decided a partnership with 
UNSW was a better idea. The two institu- 
tions signed a memorandum of understand- 
ing and discussed a student exchange. 

Tonge then approached Kelly to see if 
he had free time in the summer. 

“Why?” joked Kelly. “Are you sending 
me to Australia?” 


By July, Kelly got ane-mail called 
“Blast Off” from the island continent. 
Funding had been approved at UNSW and 
the school was picking up all his expenses. 

Kelly had a co-op placement halfway 
around the world. 

He left Edmonton on August 15th and 
arrived in Sydney on the 18th. 

“The hospitality was incredible,” says 
Kelly. And although it was a “cool” 
spring, with temperatures hovering in the 
low teens, it’s hard to complain when 
palm trees greet people on the beach and 
sand gets in your hair. 

Nevertheless, it was a busy two weeks, 
says Kelly, with meetings on campus for 
the first few days, consulting with graphic 
artists and others in the centre to draw up 
the first Web page. Next, it was setting up 
software and designing databases to facili- 
tate day-to-day operations. 

Of course, it wasn’t all work. 

Kelly thoroughly enjoyed the tour 
through Hunter Valley, an Australian wine 
region, with a stop in Newcastle, north of 
Sydney and brought back samples to 
prove it. 

In addition, Kelly got a chance to catch 
up with two old school chums. He’d actu- 
ally spent Grades 7 and 8 living in 
Terrigal, located outside Sydney, on the 
Australian coast. 

“And on the final Sunday, I got a quick 
city tour of Sydney by Dr. Burke, the kind 
that locals give you. It was an amazing 
experience.” 

His down under adventure has had a 
spin-off benefit, says Kelly, —interview 
requests with private companies. 

“It was a win-win situation for every- 
one,” says Tonge. “He'll be a very valuable 
U of A commodity when he leaves this 
campus.” 

The U of A scored big, too. 

It got a link on the UNSW International 
home page in tribute to its collaboration 
with the institution. 

You can look up Jonathan Kelly’s work 
at www.international.unsw.edu.au/. 

Way to go, mate.a 


Psych department defends 
MacEachran decision 


Department says it is trying to understand, not ignore history 


By Michael Robb 


he psychology department’s decision 

to strike a committee to rename a 
prestigious lecture series and a room in the 
Biological Sciences Building is not about 
rewriting history, says the acting chair of 
the department, Dr. Gay Bisanz. 

“We're not trying to ignore our history, 
we're trying to fully understand our his- 
tory given new information brought to 
light by the recent court decision,” says 
Bisanz. “Isn’t that what universities are 
about? That’s our business.” 

The lecture series and room were 
named in honor of the University’s first 
provost and founder of the Departments of 
Philosophy and Psychology, John M. 
MacEachran. Last year, in an Edmonton 
courtroom, Madam Justice Joanne Veit 
ruled the provincial government had 
wrongly sterilized Leilani Muir. The order 
to sterilize Muir was signed by 
MacEachran, who chaired the province’s 
eugenics board from 1929 to 1965. 

During the last few weeks, the depart- 
ment’s decision has drawn media atten- 
tion. News stories have appeared in Folio, 
The Globe and Mail and in The Edmonton 
Journal. An Edmonton Journal editorial, 
October 18, opposed removing 


MacEachran’s name from the reading 
room. Professor Emeritus Dr. William 
Graham also suggested, in a letter to Folio, 
the name plate should remain and a 
plaque added acknowledging the eugenics 
role MacEachran played. 

But a letter writer to The Globe and Mail, 
Leonard Moll, earlier this week, wrote, “To 
honor an individual is to bestow public 
recognition on the whole person. Mr. 
MacEachran’s life certainly has worthy 
accomplishments, but they are far too 
badly tarnished to warrant an honor of the 
whole man.” 

The department established the lecture 
series shortly after MacEachran died at the 
age of 94 in 1971. Money the professor left 
to the University was used to create en- 
dowments, one to fund medals, another to 
fund scholarships in education, philoso- 
phy and psychology. 

The department committee’s chair Dr. 
Leendert Mos says the committee’s exami- 
nation of the issues is not an attempt to 
bury history, but, rather, a good educa- 
tional opportunity to explore the issues. 
The committee is expected to bring recom- 
mendations to the department council at 
its next meeting. = 


Jonathan Kelly 
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Bake sales beat 
bathroom ads 


So, today I notice that the Calvin Klein 
ads over the urinals in the restrooms have 
been replaced by ads that attempt to jus- 
tify this invasive form of commercial ad- 
vertising. 

Revenue from the urinal ads, we are 
assured, supports students by providing 
work (?), scholarships, and supporting 
university foundations. At $25 a month 
per ad? We could surely do better by in- 
stalling pay toilets. Or maybe we should 
hold monthly bake sales (not in the rest 
rooms, of course). Living up to our new 


motto is apparently an awesome challenge. 


Alan Rutkowski 
Library 


Study guides stellar 


I wish to commend the Herbert T. 
Coutts librarians for the development of 
their study guide sheet "Annotations and 
Abstracts." I chanced on this guide while 
in the humanities library. Having given a 
bibliographic assignment in preventative 
conservation for the past few years, I 
thought including the study sheet might 
aid my students. The quality of the com- 
pleted assignments improved immensely 
over those of previous years, and all the 
students said they used the guide in pre- 
paring their assignments. 

Other study guides are available. 
Many academic staff may not be aware of 
these students aids, and I encourage my 
colleagues to use them in their teaching. 


Elizabeth Richards 
Human Ecology 


Airbrushing the picture of the past 


I would strongly recommend that my 
colleagues in psychology read, if not the 
entire novel, then at least the opening 
pages of Milan Kundera’s The Book of 
Laughter and Forgetting. It tells of how all 
that remained of one-time Czechoslovak 
foreign minister Vladimir Clementis—who 
was executed in the Slansky trial in 1952, 
having fallen out of official favor—on an 
airbrushed photograph taken on a Prague 
palace balcony in the moment of revolu- 
tionary triumph in February 1948, was the 
fur hat on party general secretary Klement 
Gottwald’s head. Kundera concludes, “the 
struggle of man against power is the strug- 
gle of memory against forgetting” (I make 
no apology for the “sexist” language). 
Kundera, of course, hails from a land 
where the organization of forgetting has 
long been pre-eminent among the arts of 
governance. 

Professor MacEachran’s only sin, as far 
as I can see, was to do what many, then as 
now, in the oxymoronically named social 
sciences do. Secure in the authority of his 
knowledge, he saw fit to prescribe. rem- 
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edies on its basis for supported social ills. 
If there is a lesson to be learned from this, 
it is of the virtues of humility rather than 
hubris on the part of intellectuals. “Critical 
thinking”—a buzzword in the Faculty of 
Arts these days-is not the same as the un- 
critical endorsement of fashionable wis- 
dom, but requires a skepticism that ex- 
tends perhaps above all to the dogmas 
propounded from the pulpits of universi- 
ties themselves. But it is far easier, I sup- 
pose, simply to forget those bits of our past 
that no longer concur with the fads and 
fancies of the present, and congratulate 
ourselves that we are fortunate enough to 
live in more enlightened times. 

This contemptible episode also puts me 
in mind of another line of Kundera’s. He 
defines kitsch, a disease, he thinks, of the 
modern world, as “the need to gaze into 
the mirror of the beautifying lie and to be 
moved to tears of gratification at one’s own 
reflections.” Quaecumque vera, my ass. 


Derek Sayer 
Chair of Sociology 


ion 


Smoke, Mirrors and Growth Summits 


by Dr. Janine Brodie, chair, Department of Political Science 


month has passed since Premier Klein 

invited Albertans to give him advice 
about how to “reinvest” in their communi- 
ties after having successfully tightened 
their belts and wrestled the “deficit-de- 
mon” to the ground. Few attending the 
Growth Summit, however, resembled 
Klein’s favourite icon, “the ordinary 
Albertan.” Half were industry executives, 
three quarters were men, and only a hand- 
ful were students and youth—those with 
most at stake. The nominal “ordinary 
Albertan,” the non-unionized worker, was 
not represented. Issues of representation 
aside, why did the premier feel it neces- 
sary to hold this summit, only months 
after a provincial election? One answer is 
that the summit had less to do with the 
fiscal deficit than the democratic deficit 
and more to do about containing debate 
about the deficit dividend than exploring 
potential futures. 

For over a decade, social commentators 
and the public alike have expressed in- 
creasing concern about the health of Cana- 
da’s democratic institutions and practices. 


Dean responds to 
“Moose” protest 


Over the last week both staff and stu~’ 
dents have approached the Office of the 
Vice-President (Academic), the Office of 
Human Rights and my office with con- 
cerns about the “Space Moose” cartoons 
that have appeared in The Gateway and The 
Gateway’s publication of a World Wide 
Web address on which cartoons the news- 
paper chose not to print could be found. 

Members of the University community 
should know that the Students’ Union has 
a separate corporate existence from the 
University, which is required by the Uni- 
versities Act of the Province of Alberta. 
According to this legislation the Students’ 
Union has the right to make its own by- 
laws governing its affairs and deal with 
any other matter pertaining to its manage- 
ment and affairs as an organization. 

The Gateway is published by the Stu- 
dents’ Union and as publisher of The Gate- 
way, the Students’ Union is responsible in 
law for the content of the paper. Accord- 
ingly, complaints about the content of The 
Gateway should be directed to the Stu- 
dents’ Union. The University has no edito- 
rial control over The Gateway and does not 
have any faculty advisors who sit as mem- 
bers of The Gateway staff or in any other 
capacity. Seeming support for tasteless or 
offensive articles is hardly desirable but 
neither is the idea of a University adminis- 
tration censoring a student press financed 
not out of tuition but out of fees voted to 
the Students’ Union by students. 

While the University does not have 
any authority over what is published in 
The Gateway, it does have authority over 
the inappropriate use of its computer net- 
work. As a result, Mr. Thrasher has been 
asked to remove all Web pages of “Space 
Moose” cartoons, all Web pages pertaining 
to the sale of “Space Moose” products, and 
all file copies of cartoons and related data 
from the Web site and from accessible file 
directories. 


Dr. Burton M. Smith 
Acting Dean of Students 


The Spicer Commission reported that Ca- 
nadians did not believe politicians, largely 
because they said one thing and did an- 
other. One only need recall the GST, 
NAFTA, the federal Liberal Party’s Red 
Book, and Stornaway. 

In fact, the dominant political themes 
of the 1980s and 1990s—the deficit and 
globalization—have led to what some 
commentators have appropriately called a 
profound “democratic deficit.” Our politi- 
cal leaders and parties cultivated in the 
public mind a radical fatalism which de- 
clared that we had no political choices left 
to us other than to follow a market-driven 
response to changes in the international 
political economy and to the so-called 
“debt-crisis.” We were told that there was 
simply no escaping “adjustment,” defined 
as reducing taxes, deregulation of business 
and public expectations about the role of 
the state in the provision of social welfare. 
These realities, we were told, necessarily 
trumped democratic institutions. In the 
process, the realm of political negotiation 
and informed choices about our communi- 
ties were eroded. More important, many 
believed it! 

Countless studies, including those pro- 
duced by the federal and Alberta govern- 
ments themselves, have shown that rising 
government deficits in the 1980s could not 
be attributed to run-away social spending. 
Social programs, nonetheless, have borne 
the brunt of government reorganization in 
the past decade. Federal program spend- 
ing now stands at immediate post-war 
levels—that is before Canada’s make-shift 
welfare state was put in place. Public cor- 
porations have been privatized, universal- 
ity undermined, programs cut and fiscal 
pressures decentralized—from the federal 
government to the provinces to munici- 
palities and families—all in the name of 
deficit reduction. And, as we all know, 
Alberta, now sits in Canada’s basement in 
terms of health care, social welfare, and 
education spending. 

Deficit-discourse has been very effec- 
tive in dismantling the welfare state and 
changing public expectations about the 
responsibility of governments and of citi- 


zens to each other. At the same time, the 
deficit strategy had its natural limit. What 
sustains the attack on the public sector 
after the deficit disappears? From my per- 
spective, the Alberta Growth Summit is 
yet another example of how Canadian 
politics is reassembling around the issue of 
the so-called “deficit dividend”—the piv- 
otal issue of how to reinvest, indeed, 
whether to reinvest after more than a dec- 
ade of cuts. 

Consultations are a primary example 
of how some governments attempt to 
frame public discussion about this divi- 
dend around a decidedly “anti-public” 
menu, that is, to limit the option either to 
reducing the debt or to reducing taxes. 
This either/or scenario, in fact, was very 
much part of the underlying partisan pos- 
turing in the last federal election. But, it is 
also a dichotomy that obscures a third 
option—reinvesting in people and in our 
social infrastructure, the very things that 
are critical to Canada’s prospects in the 
new millennium. Investing in people, as. 
public opinion polls repeatedly point out, 
is the choice of the so-called “ordinary” 
Albertan and Canadian. A poll conducted 
this summer for the Growth Summit, for 
example, revealed that most Albertans 
thought that reinvestment in people was 
the most important priority. According to 
the July poll, 37 per cent thought that edu- 
cation issues should be the main topics of 
the summit, 29 per cent cited health, and 
22 per cent cited job creation. In stark con- 
trast, only 11 per cent cited the debt and 
five per cent cited tax reduction. 

Public consultations have become a 
familiar governing instrument of Canadian 
governments with agendas that do not 


mesh with those of the public. The Klein 
government, in fact, has mastered the art. 
Consultations give the appearance of demo- 
cratic input and enable governments to 
implement policy agendas, which are, at 
best, only alluded to during election cam- 
paigns. 

This time, however, the consultation 
process did not serve-up the desired re- 
sults. People have been told for more than a 
decade that they could expect a pay back 
for their “short-term pain.” Albertans have 
told the Klein government that the time is 
now. A few days after the summit, 
Stockwell Day announced that a little over 
$100 million would be reinvested in educa- 
tion and health care. It is important to note, 
however, that the treasurer also indicated 
that this new funding would come from 
reduced interest costs due to debt reduc- 
tion. In other words, the “debt reducers” 
reign in the Klein cabinet. Then, Klein vis- 
ited Japan where he praised the virtues of 
deficit and debt reduction to an all too re- 
ceptive audience. Lost were the vague ref- 
erences to reinvestment that he has show- 
ered over the Alberta electorate. Perhaps, 
most importantly, the federal government, 
which watched the summit process closely, 
now recognizes that any debate about the 
deficit dividend should not be left to the 
vagaries of the public consultation or, for 
that matter, the democratic process. As 
Federal Finance Minister Martin told Cana- 
dians in no uncertain terms in mid-October, 
“this government has cut up its credit 
card...It is permanent.” Perhaps all Canadi- 
ans should take the lead of Albertans and 
tell their governments that the “pay back” 
time has arrived.» 


Teaching, technology and autonomy 


By Dr. Bev Mitchell, professor, Department of Biological Sciences 


Ne item distributed on ATLNet (a list 
serve discussion group for teaching 
technology issues) highlighted a recent 
decision at York University in which fac- 
ulty members were protected from actions 
that could require them to use electronic 
means to present some of their teaching 
materials. This engendered considerable 
discussion on ATLNet and revealed a wide 
variety of opinion (including techno- 
boosterism and fear of same) on this cam- 
pus regarding the use of technology in 
teaching and learning. 

While it was probably the fear of being 
made to use technology that led to the 
York action, and to much of the lively dis- 
cussion here, the basic issue of technology 
in university teaching needs a more thor- 
ough airing among teaching faculty, hope- 
fully in a manner that will allow us to talk 
with rather than past each other. Folio is 
one place where such a discussion could 
be fruitfully pursued—hence the observa- 
tions offered below. 


I wonder how soon we can get past the 
polarized extremes expressed in recent on- 
line discussions regarding faculty adop- 
tion or non-adoption of the new technolo- 
gies? We all know that THE way to teach 
does not exist. We do, however, need to 
learn more about the appropriate ways 
that technology can be integrated into 
what we already do to help us accomplish 
the task better. 

From an instructional perspective, the 
point is to present our subject in the most 
effective (often this is closely allied to the 
most engaging) manner possible. Human 
contact is essential for most of what we do. 
Technology can effectively support our 
efforts both when the students are ina 
room with us and when they are not. Per- 
sonally, I like technology best when it en- 
hances my ability to communicate face to 
face. This works through using it on the 
screen during lectures/discussions and it 
can increase meaningful contact with stu- 
dents as a result of them dealing with 
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some specially prepared electronic materi- 
als outside class and then coming to ask 
questions directly. 

It would be good to have a list of out- 
comes that we think would be sufficient 
evidence that technology is worth the of- 
ten considerable effort needed to prepare 
and use electronic-based materials. In- 
creased learning rates and increased reten- 
tion would be wonderful of course, but 
often we will get lesser effects—such as 
“That picture/animation/sound track/ 
movie clip really helped explain the con- 
cept.” “It’s more interesting /engaging 
when you show a picture, play a song.” 
“We enjoy coming to class a bit more.” 
“The professor seems better organized 
now that his visual aids are on the compu- 
ter.” “I can see from the back!” “I can actu- 
ally read the material on the screen!” 

I think that the accumulation of these 
lesser pluses will be the most common 
outcome of much of our use of technology 
in the classroom. Is this enough? = 0/90 


International financial institutions on the hot seat 
at U of Aforum | 


By Chris Floden 


t’s not very often one has the opportunity 

to question representatives of the most 
important financial institutions in the 
world about the ethics of their policies. But 
that is exactly what happened last week- 
end on campus. 

International financial institutions 
(IFIs) like the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund were put on the hot 
seat when the U of A International Centre 
hosted the first Canadian Forum on Inter- 


national Financial Institutions in the 21* 
Century. ; 


Its objective was to hear reports from IFI 


representatives on how their organizations 
have responded to G7 calls for renewal. 

In 1995 G7 leaders met in Halifax and 
called for IFIs to look at wide ranging re- 
forms to international development and 
monetary policies. In response to this call, 
member organizations of the Halifax Initia- 
tive joined with organizations like the Al- 


Faculty of Law 


University of Alberta 


The Centre for Constitutional Studies/Centre d’études constitutionelles 
The Faculty of Law, University of Alberta 


invites you to attend 


THE BELZBERG LECTURE IN CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 
“HONOURING Memory & DOING JUSTICE: 
Ho.ocaust DENIAL & HATE PROPAGANDA IN CANADIAN Law” 


delivered by Bruce P. Elman 
Belzberg Professor of Constitutional Law 
30 OcTOBER 1997, 7:00PM 
Myer Horowitz Theatre, 2nd FI., Student’s Union Building 


The Lecture will be followed by a Multidisciplinary Panel Discussion on: 


“The Holocaust and its Continuing Significance in Contemporary Social 
and Intellectual Life” 


RSVP (if attending) to Merle at 492-5579 


_ . Break speed | 
limits without leaving 
your chair. 


Fastest Internet 
connection free for one 
month. Plus 1/2 price 
installation. 


PowerSurfr from Videotron is simply 
the fastest Internet access available. 
Why travel the infinite space of the 
web any other way? 


With Powersurfr, you can cover more 
ground, download more information 
and have more fun in less time than ever 
before. And it’s free for one month if you 
sign-up before December 31st, 1997. 


PowerSurfr uses a cable modem with 
your existing cable line and carries more 
information than a regular telephone 
line. ‘Up to 100 times faster. 


videotron 


We’re There. 


Your telephone is free for you to 
make and receive calls, and you'll 
never encounter a busy signal 
because PowerSurfr is connected 
to the Internet 24 hours a day. 
With PowerSurfr, you get: 


e Unlimited on-line time 


- © 1 e-mail address 


¢ 1 MB of web space 

e Cable modem rental 

e 1 cable outlet 

* Free Microsoft Internet Explorer 


Call Videotron to sign up 
for PowerSurfer today. 


The first month is free! Plus if you 
sign-up before December 31, 1997, 
you'll receive 1/2 off our regular 
installation price. (up to a $75 value) 


Call 486-6700 


PowerSurfr 


A VIDEOTRONM IMITIATIVE 


berta Centre for International Education, 
and International Centre here at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta to host two roundtable 
forums, one here and one in Vancouver. 
One hundred twenty five University 
and college staff and students from across 
the province at- 


“A lot of these tended. 
Roy Culpeper, 

structural President of Ottawa's 

North-South Insti- 
adjustments or tute, an organization 
involved in non-par- 
economic reforms tisan research of the 
= world’s major bank- 
have hurt the ing institutions for 

the past 20 years, 
common people. suggested that many 


non-governmental 


They tend to focus organizations have 
been worried about 
more onthe forest © World Bank and IMF 
———__ policies for the past 
(the economy) than ten years. “A lot of 
————_ these structural ad- 
the trees (the justments or eco- 
nomic reforms have 
people).” hurt the common 
people. They tend to 
Roy Culpeper focus more on the 


forest (the economy) 
than the trees (the people).” 

- “If the World Bank really believes that 
poverty reduction is its mission in life, 
then how come it is structuring these so- 
called structural reforms in a way that not 
only doesn’t necessarily do anything for 
the poor, but sometimes makes thing: 
worse?” he asks. ; 


Culpeper suggests the real agenda for 
non-governmental organizations was the 
democratization of economic policy, 
which has some “very important domestic 
echoes.” Look at “our own system, where 
economic policy is sort of handed down 
from on high from the minister of finance 
and his department, and the governor of 
the Bank of Canada and the Central Bank. 
These organizations have immense power 
in deciding economic policy, and there- 
fore the fate of 30 million Canadians.” 
This type of effect is only amplified when — 
a country has structural improvements 
imposed by an outside organization with- 
out any domestic input, as is the case with 
the World Bank or the IMF, he says. 

He goes on to suggest that for the past 
10 years, the World Bank has been under 
a great deal of scrutiny, which has 
brought some positive results. A pro- 
posed dam in Western India, for instance, 
was shelved after a review of its severe 
repercussions. The IMF, on the other 
hand, has been hardly studied he said. 
Some of their 
proposals, like pulling out of capital mar- 
kets completely, “could have dramatic 
and drastic consequences on anyone,” not 
just poorer countries. 

Though he does not expect major 
policy revisions to come from discussions 
at the forum, Culpeper feels there is value 
in the process. “In many ways we have to 
keep their feet to the fire or nothing will 
change.” And though he believes it is 
better to have them around than not to 
have them at all, he is “not convinced that 
all of them will change.” a 


Cartoon controversy saunters 
into cyberspace 


Space Moose asked to leave U of A Web pages 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


A controversial cartoon which 
appears regularly in the stu- 
dent newspaper, The Gateway, 
has raised the censorship /free 
speech argument on campus 
again. 

Gateway Editor-in-chief 
Rose Yewchuk chose not to print 
a recent Space Moose strip and published 
the cartoonist’s Web address instead. 

The offending strip, the third in a se- 
ries, showed Space Moose and a sidekick 
confronting women in a Take Back the 
Night march. 

Space Moose opens fire on the women, 
while the other character plunges a knife 
in the back of a protestor. 

A muscled woman with a bullet-defy- 
ing chest then captures the perpetrators 
and throws them into a cell. 

“When I drew up the cartoon, I wasn’t 
thinking about Marc Lépine [and the Mon- 
treal massacre] which was a crime against 
humanity, I think, more than a crime 
against women,” says cartoonist Adam 
Thrasher. 

But the Montreal massacre is exactly 
what came to mind when Shannon 
Sampert first saw the cartoon. 

Sampert, a fourth-year undergraduate 
student, checked the Web site to see why 
Space Moose was censored. 

What Sampert saw shocked her. After 
a call to the campus discipline officer, she 
filed a complaint. 

“I don’t expect everyone to find it 
funny,” says Thrasher. “It caters to a sick 
and twisted mind.” 
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While he says he understands 
the reasons The Gateway didn’t 
publish the strip, Thrasher, a 

PhD candidate in biomedical engi- 
neering, says he has every right 
to put the cartoon on his Web 
site. 

Perhaps, but the Web site isn’t his. It 
belongs to the University of Alberta. 

After the Acting Dean of Students Dr. 
Burton Smith, met with representatives 
from the Office of Human Rights, Cam- 
pus Security and Computer Network 
Services, Thrasher was asked to remove 
all Space Moose material and his products © 
available for sale off the U of A Web 
pages. 

Meanwhile, Sampert says she no 
longer feels safe on campus, given the 
violent nature of the cartoon, and what 
she calls The Gateway’s promotion of it. 

But Yewchuk says publishing the 
Web site address is not the same as pub- 
lishing the material. 

“The Globe and Mail recently published 
the Web addresses of Ernst Zundel, in an 
article about his views,” says Yewchuk. Is 
the Globe advocating Zundel’s views? 
Publishing the Web addresses is giving 
information to people, which is what 
newspapers are supposed to do, she ar- 
gues. It’s up to them to choose whether or 
not they wish to read the sites. 

Sampert says she’d prefer student 
money subsidizing The Gateway through 
the Student Union (Sampert cites free 
rent, telephone and photocopying), went 
to bursaries. a 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

Until December 1997 

"She Wields a Pen: An Exhibition of Women’s 
Literature History.” Hours: Monday to Friday, 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (after October 14, extended hours 
as posted). B7 Rutherford South. 


FAB GALLERY 


October 28 to November 9 

“| Sun Kwok Lo” Imperial Legacy—an exhibition 
of paintings by nephew of the last emperor of China. 
Hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sunday, 2 
to 5 p.m.; closed Monday, Saturday and statutory 
holidays. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


EDMONTON ART GALLERY 

Until November 9 

Francisco Goya, “The Disasters of War.” EAG 
presents 80 prints dating from 1810 that express 
Goya's angry reaction to the events surrounding Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Spain. This show was organized 
to coincide with the U of A Sightlines Conference. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR NORDIC STUDIES 

Until December 24 

“Hans Christian Andersen” exhibition. Rutherford 
South Entrance Hall. The exhibition comes to Edmon- 
ton through the generosity of the Royal Danish Em- 
bassy. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until October 29 

As part of the Sightlines Conference, McMullen 
Gallery presents “In Situ, Contemporary Canadian 


laurels 


BOOTHE NAMED TO CD HOWE INSTITUTE 


Dr. Paul Boothe, professor of econom- 
ics and managing director of the Institute 
for Public Economics at the University of 
Alberta, has been appointed adjunct 
scholar at the CD Howe Institute. Boothe 
received his undergraduate training in 
economics at the University of Western 
Ontario and his doctoral degree from the 
University of British Columbia. Before 
joining the U of A economics department, 
Boothe worked in the International De- 
partment of the Bank of Canada. He has 
held visiting positions at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, University of Tasmania, and Alberta 
Treasury. His current research interests 
include fiscal relations between govern- 
ments and government budgeting and 
performance measurement. Professor 
Boothe has authored or edited numerous 
books, articles and monographs, including 


Prints,” a display of works by Canadian artists from 
every region of the country. Hours: Monday to Friday, 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 4 p.m.; 
Thursday, 5 to 8 p.m. (subject to availability of volun- 
teers). Information: 492-8428 or 492-4211. Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

October 24, 8 p.m. 

Public concert of works by John Beckwith. Ad- 
mission: $10/adult, $5/student and senior. Convoca- 
tion Hall. 

October 27, noon 

Noon-Hour Organ Recital. All Saints’ Anglican 
Cathedral. 

October 29, 8 p.m. 

Master of Music Recital: Alan McLellan, choral 
conducting. Convocation Hall. 

October 31, 8 p.m. 

Nicholas Arthur Kilburn Memorial Concert fea- 
turing Antonin Kubalek, piano and Ivan Zenaty, vio- 
lin. Co-sponsored by the Czech Society for Arts and 
Sciences of Alberta. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student 
and senior. Convocation Hall. 

November 1, 10 a.m. 

Nicholas Arthur Kilburn Memorial masterclass. 
Convocation Hall. 

November 2, 8 p.m. 

The University of Alberta Academy Strings Con- 
cert. Martin Riseley, conductor. Admission: $7/adult, 
$5/student and senior. Convocation Hall. 

November 3, 12:10 p.m. 

Music at Noon, Convocation Hall Student Recital 
Series featuring students from the Department of 
Music. Convocation Hall. 

November 7, noon 

Centre for Ethnomusicology Open House. 2"4 
Floor Foyer, Fine Arts Building. 


SPORTS 


BASKETBALL 
October 31 to November 2 
Pandas Hoopfest 
November 6 to 8 
Golden Bears Invitational 


FOOTBALL 
October 24, 1:30 p.m 
Bears vs. Saskatchewan 


HOCKEY 
October 31 and November 1, 7:30 p.m. 
Bears vs. Regina 


SOCCER 
October 25, noon 
Pandas vs. Saskatchewan 
October 25, 2 p.m. 
Bears vs. Saskatchewan 


DICKASON RECEIVES GUELPH HONORARY 
DEGREE 


Dr. Olive Dickason, professor emerita 
at the U of A, received an honorary doctor- 
ate of letters Oct. 7 from the University of 
Guelph. Dickason, author of the award- 
winning book Canada’s First Nations: 

A history of Founding Peoples, has chal- 
lenged Canadians’ perspective of their 
history by focusing on indigenous peoples. 
A former journalist, she earned her doctor- 
ate at age 57 and taught at the U of A from 
1976 to 1992. She was named “Métis of the 
Year” in 1992 by Women of the Métis Na- 
tion of Alberta and is a member of the Or- 
der of Canada. This is her fifth honorary 
degree. 


TOMCZAK-JAEGERMANN INVITED TO 
LECTURE AT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


“work 


call 492-043 


6 


for more information 


$0.50 per word 


Deadline: one week 


prior to publication date 


Find whatever you want to buy or 
sell in the Folio classifieds 


ARTranslation Inc. 


Translation & Editing Services 


* 

S * *. 
Thirteenth Annual 
x* @ 


Just 
Christmas 
Global Crafts Market . s 


O'Leary Hall # St. Joseph’‘s Basilica 
Jasper Avenue & 113 Street 


Ca 


Friday, November 14 
6:30 - 9:30 pm 


Saturday, November 15 
9:30 am - 4:00 pm 


& 
eely 


Bus Routes 1 # § # 120 

Wheelchair Accessible 

Park at Edmonton General Hospital North Lot 
& buy $1 parking pass at market 


Just Christmas (from ‘justice at Christmas*) is an alternative 
marketplace in Edmonton for quality global indigenous arts 
and crafts and other goods obtained through fair 
compensation to the producers. Market participants are 
philanthropic not-for-profit organizations, whose primary focus 
is global awareness. 
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Annie Robberecht 


Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 


The Edmonton Journal invites you to attend 


OMPERIAL 
LEGACY: 


Paintings of Yuhuan 


Fine Arts Building Gallery/ University of Alberta, Edmonton 


28 October - 9 November 1997 
Calgary Chinese Cultural Centre, Calgary 


15 - 17 November 1997 
FREE ADMISSION 


Pe 


1-1 Fine Arts Building, 89 Avenue and 112 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2C9 Information (403) 492-2081 
The Yuhuan Exhibition gratefully acknowledges the following sponsors: 


Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific Investor's Group 
Office of the President, University of Alberta Belvedere Tower Holdings Ltd. - Garden City Hotel 


Yip Lee - Family Drugs CIBC - Asian Banking Centre Main / Riverbend Branch 
Canada China Friendship Society f Edmonton 


Dr. Nicole Tomczak-Jaegermann-has 
been invited to give one of the addresses to 
the Analysis Section of the 1998 Interna- 
tional Congress of Mathematics. The Con- 
gress is held only once every four years. 
There are 170, 45-minute invited lectures in 


Tax Collection in Canada: Principles for 
Design, Prospects for Reform (with T. 
Snoddon, C.D. Howe Commentary, 1994), 
The Growth of Government Spending in 
Alberta (Canadian Tax Foundation, 1995), 
and Reforming Fiscal Federalism for Glo- 


bal Competition (University of Alberta nineteen sections, so each subdiscipline coup 
Press, 1996). has, on average, fewer than 10 invited lec- neve A | Nees i ee P dmonton al 
turers chosen from the best in the world. for the Arts cveuamocmonent ourn ie 
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Atrium Hair Centre 


@ Barbering @ Hairstyling Esthetics 
@ Reasonable prices ¢ Open 6 days a week 
Call 492-8403 for appointment. Located in the U of A Hospital. 


Tired of Staying in Hotel Rooms in CALGARY? 
Move to Your Home Away From Home 


HOUSE 
Bed & Breakfast 


We feature Excellent Queen Beds & Ensuite Bathrooms 
Private Guest Lounge with Pool Table and Fireplace 

Five Minutes from U of C & Downtown 

1633 7a StN.W. CALGARY Phone (403) 284 0010 


rosedale@cadvision.com  Calgary’s Only 4 STAR B&B 


With this coupon recieve 
your first 2 bottles of Sierra 
Water (18.9 liters) & 2 
Months cooler renal FREE! 
With annual renal. 
Delivered to your home or 
office. 


Call 438-2595 Today ! 


This is a new customer offer O.A.C Based on annual renal, refundable bottle deposit required 


It’s calendar contest time again! 


Send us 


Ud you r ” COLOR 
best shot Reus 


whether on film, canvas or computer — color or black & white 


QUALITY 


Winning contestants will receive a $100 gift certificate from one of Edmonton’s 
finest restaurants and their entries will be printed on the 1998 Quality Color on 
Campus wall calendar. 


Send your entry to 4-28 Mechanical Engineering Building or phone 492-9491 
for more information. Submission deadline: November 14, 1997. 
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Starts October 25 
Charge by phone 


425-1820 


or Ticketmaster 


_ ale A NATIONAL ARTS CENTRE (OTTAWA) CO-PRODUCTION 
Michaet Spencer-Davis 


Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one week prior 
to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

November 3, 10 a.m. 

Alan Wells, Associate Professor, Department of 
Pathology, University of Alabama, Birmingham, “Cell 
Motility and Tumor Invasiveness Signaled by the EGF 
Receptor.” Presented by Cell Biology and Anatomy. 
5-10 Medical Sciences Building. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES © 

October 24, 3:30 p.m. 

John Aitchison, “Nuclear Transport: 
Karyopherins and Kissing Cousins.” G-116 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

October 29, noon 

Patrick Woo, University of Guelph, “Cryptobia 
Salmositica in Salmonids: Protection Against the 
Pathogen and Disease.” B-105 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 

October 30, 3:30 p.m. 

Anthony Griffiths, Department of Botany, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, “Switching from teaching 
to learning” M-149 Biological Sciences Building 

October 30, 4 p.m. 

Ludek Zurek, “Cockroaches, Faeces and Bacteria. 
Home-made Buchta Might be Also Served.” TB-W1 
Tory Breezeway. 

October 31, 11:00 a.m. 

Anthony Griffiths, Department of Botany, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, “Fungal Plasmid Families” 
G-217 Biological Sciences Building 

November 5, noon , 

K. Pearson, “Neuronal Mechanisms Controlling 
Walking.” B-105 Biological Sciences Centre. 

November 6, 4 p.m. 

Ross Hodgetts, “Ecdysone Control of Gene Activ- 
ity Associated with Dipteran Metamorphosis.” TB-W1 
Tory Breezeway. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 
October 27, 3:30 p.m. 
Vessela Ourdeva, “Elements of Ukrainian Folk- 
lore in Contemporary Ukrainian Literature.” 352 
Athabasca Hall 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
November 7, 1 p.m. f 
Connie Varnhagen, Dorothy Steffler and Patricia 

Boechler, “What Can We Learn About Cognitive De- 

velopment by Studying Spelling?” P-218 Biological 

Sciences Centre. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH FOR TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

November 4, 12-2 p.m. 

Leslie Ann Crawford, Ontario Institute for Stud- 
ies in Education, “Ariadne’s Thread: the Knowledge of 
Insight.” 633 Education South 


ECO-RESEARCH CHAIR IN ENVIRONMENTAL RISK 
MANAGEMENT 

October 24, 3 p.m. 

Michael M’Gonigle, Eco-Research Chair in Envi- 
ronmental Law and Policy, University of Victoria, “The 
Political Ecology of Social Sustainability.” 2-27 Medi- 
cal Sciences Building. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

October 27, 7 to 9 p.m. 

Greg Kearsley, an EFF Distinguished Visitor who 
has been involved with educational technology for 
more than 20 years will be on campus to encourage 


discussion about educational technology. The follow- 
ing colloquium will have University of Alberta faculty 
describe technology-based learning projects they 
have conducted, highlighting the outcomes and the 
lessons learned. Presenters include: 

Terry Anderson, “The Academic Technologies for 
Learning Initiative.” 

Eugene Romaniuk and Craig Montgomerie, “Un- 
derstanding Statistics—a hybrid CD-ROM/Internet 
course.” - 

Chris Hackett and Bob Hesketh, “The Multimedia 
History CD-ROM Project. 

David Mappin, “A Simulation of the Hunior High 
School Principalship.” 

Werner Joerg, “WebStract/Web-Book—Building 
and Sharing Networks of Qualified Knowledge.” 

Arlene Ponting and Jim Wan, “Delivering Con- 
tinuing Professional Education Over the InterNet.” 

Dr Kearsley will act as a reactant to the presenta- 
tions, discussing how these projects relate to others 
being conducted at universities across Canada and 
the United States, as well as the general promises/ 
pitfalls of using technology in higher education. RSVP 
to Pat Routledge at 492-3667 (ext. 211) or e-mail her 
at pat.routledge@ualberta.ca. 


FACULTY OF LAW, FACULTY OF ARTS, WOMEN’S 
STUDIES PROGRAM 

October 24 (evening) and 25 

Symposium—Creating Change: Advancing 
Women’s Social, Political and Legal Issues on the Ar.- 
niversary of the Persons Case. Keynote Speaker: 
Patricia Paradis, National Chair, Women’s Legal Edu- 
cation and Action Committee. Registration: Gail 
Mathew, Women’s Studies Office, 492-7078. 105 Law 
Centre. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 

October 30, 1 p.m. 

Valerie Gross, “Vertically Integrated Fashion Busi- 
nesses in Alberta: Survey Data.” 131 Home Economics 
Building. 

November 6, 1 p.m. 

Ali Lucas, “Parenting Potential in Survivors of 
Physical Child Abuse.” 131 Home Economics Building. 


ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 

Please consult ECE departmental Seminar Series 
web-site for up-to-date schedule of talks, at http:// 
www.ee.ualberta.ca/ 


NURSING , 
October 30, noon 
Wendy Austin, “Self-Disclosure in Teaching.” 6- 

107 Clinical Sciences Building. 

November 7, noon : 
Donna Romyn, “Videoconferencing: Making it 

Work for You and Your Students.” 6-107 Clinical Sci- 

ences Building. 
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PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

November 4, noon 

Johanna Darrah, “Infant Gross Motor Develop- 
ment: A Rollercoaster Ride.” 5002-27 DTC, Royal Alex 
Hospital. 


PHYSICS 

November 3, 2 p.m. 

Michael Roukes, “Frontiers with Nanostructures 
in Three Dimensions: Nanomechanics and 
Yoctocalorimetry.” V124 V-Wing. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

October 24, 3:30 

Rodger Liddle, Duke University Medical Centre, 
“Regulation of Gastrointestinal Hormone Secretion” 


Room 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre 


Canada’s Citadel Theatre 


in the heart of Edmonton’s Arts District 
Sir Winston Churchill Square 


Macliab Enterprises 


~~Journal re=RN 630CHED 
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TELEVISION 


October 31, 3:30 

Kenneth Baimbridge, Professor and Chair, De- 
partment of Physiology, UBC, “Calbindin in the 
Nervous System: Life or Death?” Room 207 Heritage 
Medical Research Centre 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

November 6, 3:30 p.m. 

Doug Roche, “Dancing with Life, Not Death.” 
10-4 Tory Building. 

November 8, 7-p.m. 

David Suzuki, “Making Sense of the Millen- 
nium.” Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES | 

October 29, 12:00 p.m. 

Ken Froese, Environmental Health Sciences 
Program, “Public Health Sciences — What's a 
Chemist Doing in a Place Like This?” Room D, 
2F1.04 Walter MacKenzie Health Sciences Centre 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

October 30, 12:30 p.m. 

Elson Solberg, Research Scientist, Agronomy 
Unit, Alberta Agriculture, Food and Rural Develop- 
ment, Edmonton, “Carbon Sequestration in Se- 
lected Agroecosystems in Alberta.” 2-36 Earth Sci- 
ences Building. 


TRANSALTA ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH AND 
STUDIES CENTRE 

October 30, 4:30 p.m. 

John Spence, “The ‘Natural Disturbance 
Paradigm and Forest Management: Magic Bullet 
or Biodiversity Bingo?” Alumni Room, Main Floor, 
Students’ Union Building. 

November 6, 4:30 p.m. 

Suzanne Bayley, “Managing Ecological Integ- 
rity in Banff National Park.” Alumni Room, Main 
Floor, Students’ Union Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA CHAPTER SOCIETY OF THE 
SIGMA XI 

October 29, 7:30 p.m. 

David W. Schindler, “From the Peaks of the 
Rockies to Swan Hills: Deposition, Transformation and 
Biomagnification of Chlorinated Organic Compounds 
in Western Alberta.” Public lecture - everyone wel- 
come. 235 Corbett Hall. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

October 27, 3 p.m. 

Brian Nielsen and Susan Babcock, “Breaking the 
Code: Academic Offences and the Code of Student 
Behavior.” TB-W2 Tory Breezeway. 

* October 29, 3 p.m. 

Marc de Montigny, Joane Martel and Deanna 
Williamson, “I'm New and I'm Unsure About...I'd Like 
to Talk with Other New Professors’. 219 CAB. 

October 30, 3:30 p.m. 

Katy Campbell, “From Course Notes to Slide 
Show: Making a Presentation Il.” 1-20G Cameron PC 
MicroLab. 

November 3, 3:30 p.m. 

Ingrid Stammer and Stanley Varnhagen, 

“What Was | Thinking? Evaluating Videoconferencing. 
205 Administration Building. 

Donna Wilson, “APA Format: Details You Really 
Never Wanted in the First Place.” 219 CAB. 

November 6, 3:30 p.m. 

Roger Beck, “Increase Your Teaching Satisfac- 
tion.” 219 CAB. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES AND BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

October 30, 3:30 p.m. 

Tony Griffiths, University of British Columbia, 
“Switching from Teaching to Learning.” M-149 Biologi- 
cal Sciences Centre. 


WOMEN’S STUDIES PROGRAM 

November 5, noon 

Linda Goyette, Columnist and Journalist, 
Edmonton Journal, “Women in the Press.” 
14-28 Tory Building. 


U of Aand U of Ceye $45 
million in research grants 


Internal competitions will decide which applications go forward 


By Lee Elliott 


he University of Alberta and the Uni 

versity of Calgary are sibling rivals ina 
contest for a share of $45 million in re- 
search money announced October 14 ina 
provincial Intellectual Infrastructure Part- 
nership Program (IIPP). 

Clint Dunford, minister of Advanced 
Education and Career Development, said, 
“Grants provided through the program 
will help universities and research hospi- 
tals to purchase the tools of research... 
major equipment, facility enhancements 
and computer hardware and software.” 

The program will offer $15 million for 
each of three years. This year, two IIPP 
grants are offered. The first, for equipment 
is awarded according to a formula. Dr. 
Ron Kratochvil, associate vice-president 

(research), says the U 


“Companies or of A will get $1.6 mil- 
—___—__————_ lion. Notice has gone 
individuals don’t out for an internal 


competition for this 
funding with a Nov. 
30 deadline. “All areas 
are eligible,” says 
Kratochvil. The pro- 
gram intends to fund 
research primarily in 


usually come up 
to us and say, 


‘I'd like to give 


money for a mass the areas of science, 
—________——_ engineering, health 
spectrometer.” and the environment, 


but will consider ap- 
plications for any re- 
search that addresses 
“the enhancement of the Alberta economy 
and/or quality of life...“ 

“It doesn’t close out people working in 
the areas of economics or law, for in- 
stance,” says Kratochvil. 


Dr. Ron Kratochvil 


The second part of this year’s funding, 
for major equipment, is decided by compe- 
tition. The University of Lethbridge opted 
out of the competition, at a price of 
$150,000, says Kratochvil. That leaves $3 
million to be divided between the U of A 
and the U of C. The University has already 
submitted five applications—two in part- 
nership with the University of Calgary. 
Joint projects are encouraged in IIPP 
guidelines. “That being said,” says 
Kratochvil, “there’s always some friendly 
tension between the two of who’s getting 
which part of the joint funding.” 

Projects for the remaining two years of 
the program will require matching fund- 
ing from other funding councils and pri- 
vate industry. This presents challenges. 
“Companies or individuals don’t usually 
come up to us and say, ‘I’d like to give 
money for a mass spectrometer,” he says. 
The University then looks to undesignated 
gifts. 

The remaining grants will also be 
awarded through competition decided by 
a review team chaired by John Zaozirny. 
Kratochvil expects the competitions to 
again be between the two major universi- 
ties. “The research base in Lethbridge is 
much smaller,” he says. He predicts 
Lethbridge will seek partnerships with 
other national and provincial universities. 

Are we back to where we were before 
the funding cuts? “No, we’re not,” says 
Kratochvil, “but I’m not complaining 
about it. We took the cuts along with eve-- 
ryone else in the province and now they’re 
trying to redress that in very large ways, 
and we appreciate that.” = 


NO PAYMENTS, NO INTEREST, TILL 1998 orc 


BASIC POWER 
SYSTEM SYSTEM 


16 MB RAM ,2.5+ GB Hard 32 MB RAM, TX Motherboard with 
Drive, 14"NI.28SVGA 512k Cache, 3.0 GB Hard Spey 7° 
Monitor, PCI Video, 24X CD- NI.28 SVGA Ronee 2MB 3. 
ROM, 16 Bit Soundcard, _ Video, 24X' IM, 16 Bit Sound 
speakers, Keyboard, & mouse card Case, 3 Fax/Modem, 
Keyboard, & Mouse. 


$999 M2P166MMX $1499 
1099 | & K6 P 166 MMX $ 1599 
1349 AMD& | P 233 MMX$ 1899 
1699 | Pll 233 2199 


Dark Reign $60 CD Backup/Duplication $ 25 or $5/hour 
Limited Quantities, Member prices MPEG Video Capture $5/hour 


CENTAURI COMPUTERS 


Delivering Tomorrow's Technology Today 


SOUTH SIDE 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South T6E 1R7 — Ph#t 435-5550 Faxi# 439 - 028 
WEST END 6711 - 177 Street Callingwood square T5T 4K3 Ph# 483-9443 Fax# 486 - 6171 


ideo Capture Wy IDE CDROM 
& Conferencing BURNER 
$ 199 $ 499 


The Octagon Club ! 


Network Gaminig 
West End Store Only ! 


Monster 3D 3dfx Video Card $ 199 
16 MB EDO Simm $ 60 


BENEFIT CONCERT 


CELLIST TANYA PROCHAZKA 


WILL PERFORM WORKS BY BACH AND 
KODALY IN A SOLO CELLO RECITAL 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26 
2:30 P.M. 
CONVOCATION HALL 


THIS PERFORMANCE IS IN SUPPORT OF 
LIBRARY AQUISITIONS FOR RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 


DONATIONS WILL BE ACCEPTED AT THE DOOR. 


The Holocaust 


ART/POLITICS/LAW 


A Festival of Films: 


A Festival of Films on the Holocaust will be held in conluneuon 
with the Conference “The Holocaust: Art/Politics/Law’. 

All screenings will be held in the Moot Court Room, 

second floor, Law Centre, University of Alberta. 

Admission is a 


OCTOBER 28, 1997 
7:00 PM 


TUESDAY, 


FRIDAY, 1997 


OCTOBER 51; 
7:00 PM ee 


NIGHT AND FoG 
(NUIT ET BROUILLARD) 
32 minutes, 1995, in French 


with English subtitles TRIUMPH OF THE WELL 


IO minutes, black and white, 1934 
SURVIVORS OF THE HOLOCAUST 
70 minutes, color, 1995, produced by the 
Survivors of the Shoah Visual History 
Foundation, Los Angeles 


ANNE FRANK REMEMBERED 
2 hours, color, 1995, Academy Award 


WE MUST NEVER FORGET: 
THE STORY OF THE HOLOCAUST 
35 minutes, color, 1994 


1997 


NOVEMBER 2, 


SUNDAY, 
7:00 PM 


DEGENERATE ART 


: 60 mi 
Oat OBER 31 1597 O minutes, color, 1993 


2:00 PM 


FRIDAY, 


THE WANNSEE CONFERENCE 
85 minutes, color, 1987, in German 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF DOOM with English subtitles 
9 minutes, color and black and white 
ONE SURVIVOR REMEMBERS 
EUROPA, EUROPA 39 minutes, 1996, Academy Award 
HS minutes, color, 1991, in German and 


Russian with English subtitles 
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Relax and Enjoy the 
Comfortable Intimate 
Atmosphere of 


La Casa Ticino Restaurant 
8327 - 112 Street 


oN 
433-5500 


Y. 
i. 


United Way 


OF EDMONTON AND AREA 


Last year more than 100 
programs of 43 member 
agencies as well as 400 
other charitable groups 
received financial assistance 
through the United Way. 


The United Way Campaign 
provided help locally more 
than 400,000 times last 


year. 


GLOBALIZATION, CORPORATISM 
@t DEMocrRACY: 


ALBERTA AND CANADA 


The Parkland Institute's 
First Annual Conference and General Meeting 


Featuring: 


John Ralston Saul 


Novemser 6-8, 1997 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA - LISTER HALL 


Presented By: 
] PARKLAND ce University 
QS of Alberta 


INSTITUTE 
Call 492-8558 to register 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


The U of A United Way Campaign is at 
$157,510 or 75% of its goal. 


We still need your help to put 
us over the top and raise 
$210,000 for the United Way. 


Pledge by October 29 and you could 
win great early-bird prizes like: 


m Travel gift certificate from Ascot Travel 

m French as a Second Language course 
from the Faculté St Jean 

m Tickets to Oilers games 

m Tickets to Drama productions 

And many more! 


Send in your pledge today or contact 
Lorna Hallam at 492-8034 to help... 


The H 
" ane Helps the Most. 


TQULA 


C ondominium 


2 ompare these 


features: 

° Spacious designs 

° 9-foot ceilings 

° Gas fireplaces 

* 8 appliances 

* Individually air conditioned 
* Custom designed kitchens 

° Hot water infloor heating 

° Large bright windows 

° Underground parking 


11050—79 Avenue 


KR tok James LR. cal Estate Ltd. 


Contact Kick James at 434-1478 to arrange viewing by appointment. 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE/ 


COORDINATOR 
CENTRE FOR HEALTH PROMOTION STUDIES 


The Centre for Health Promotion Studies is seek- 
ing a full-time Research Associate/Coordinator. The 
Centre was created in 1995 and is formally linked to 
the Co-ordinating Council of Health Sciences. The 
Centre is committed to interdisciplinary research and 
graduate education in collaboration with community 
and academic partners. faculty associates and gradu- 
ate students from a wide range of academic fields are 
participating in Centre activities. 

The research associate/coordinator should pref- 
erably be a doctorally prepared or a Ph.D. student in 
the health sciences or a health-related discipline. A 
master’s degree in a health-related discipline and 
post master’s research experience (e.g. project coor- 
dinator, research assistant, investigator) is required. 
Knowledge of quantitative and qualitative research 
methodologies is expected. The research associate/ 
coordinator will assist the Centre associates and the 
director, Dr. Miriam Stewart, with diverse research 
activities such as literature reviews, proposal devel- 
opment, data collection and analysis, and publica- 
tions. 

Job sharing by individuals wanting part-time 
work will be considered. The salary will range from 
$18-25/hour depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Please submit a letter of application and 
resume by November 7, 1997 to 

Anne-Marie Pedersen 

Centre for Health Promotion Studies 

University of Alberta 

5-10C University Extension Centre 

8303-112 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 214 

Applications already received are still being con- 
sidered. 


PAYROLL OPERATIONS MANAGER 
HUMAN RESOURCES GROUP 


The Human Resources Group, at the University 
of Alberta, has an immediate opening for a Payroll 
Operations Manager, which is an Administrative and 
Professional Officer position. 

The computerized payroll function of the Uni- 
versity is currently being moved to a client/server 
model using the PeopleSoft HRMS/Payroll software, 
and as the successful candidate you will play a sig- 
nificant rolein that transition. Reporting to the Hu- 
man Resources Group Leader for Pay and Benefits 
Administration, your responsibilities will include: su- 
pervision of the payroll operations’ staff; disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, salaries, taxes, and ben- 
efits of 10,000 staff; payment of scholarships, bursa- 
ries, awards, and fellowships to students; participa- 
tion in the development of payroll related policies 


Upcoming computer courses 


Basic Computer Skills and Applications 


MS Powerpoint-Part 1 Nov.7 12-2 Cameron lab 
SPSS-Part 2 Oct.27 1-3 GSB 866 
Using Reference Manager Nov.6 2-3:30 WMC 2F1.02 
to Organize Files and 
Bibliographies 

Laptops, projectors and 
conferences. What to do 
when technology fails! 


Nov.4 9-10 ATL Studio 


Information Searching 


Electronic Law Resources Oct.30 10:30-12 Law W-104 
for Non-Law Faculty 

Searching Health Nov.3  10-11:30 WMC 2F1.02 
Databases on the Web 


Using the Internet to Find Oct. 29 


10:30-12 Coutts lab 
Educational Resources . 


Searching the GATE Nov.5 3-4:30 Coutts lab 
databasesFrom Office 

or Home 

Internet Tools 

What is Netscape Oct. 31 9-10:30 ATL Studio 


Communicator? 


Courseware Design and Development 


WebCT: An online Nov.6 8-3 Cameron/TTC 
classroom 

Evaluating HTML editors Nov.4 10-12 ATL Studio 
Photoshop Basics Nov.5  10-11:30 ATL Studio 
From Course Notes to Oct. 30 3:30-5:30Cameron lab 
Slide Show: Making a 

Presentation Ill 

What Was | Thinking? Nov.3  3:30-5 Admin 205 


Evaluating Videoconferencing 


To Register: use the form on the following web pages: 
http://www.atl.ualberta.ca/facultytraining or 
http://www.ualberta.ca/TRAINING/ 


Or email: atlcours@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 
For more information call 492-7500, extension 221 
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’ 
and procedures; coaching of staff in process improve- 
ment; participating in the reengineering of existing 
payroll procedures; and the development of analyti- 
cal and statistical reports. 

As Payroll Operations Manager you will act as 
a policy advisor to senior management and as a 
consultant to the University community. You will pro- 
vide high level technical advice and input to the Uni- 
versity’s budget process and its annual financial re- 
porting requirements. 

To be considered for this challenging and 
rewarding position, you will have a related post sec- 
ondary degree, or diploma, with considerable experi- 
ence as a payroll manager of a large, unionized public 
or private sector organization. You are a strategic 
thinker and have organizational and interpersonal 
skills that enhance your knowledge of the legislative 
and regulatory requirements of the position. Finally, 
you are in your element in a highly computerized 
working environment. 

Equivalencies will be considered. 

Salary range: $35,000 - $58,000(under review). 
Application deadline: 7 November, 1997. 

Interested applicants are requested to fax or mail 
their resumes, including salary expectations, to: 

Margot B. McCune 

Human Resources Group 

2-40 Assiniboia Hall 

University of Alberta 

T6G 2B7 

Fax: (403) 492-7527 


INTERNAL AUDITOR — SYSTEMS 


Reporting to the President the mandate of the 
Internal Audit Department is to examine and evaluate 
the systems of management controls, provided by 
the University, to direct its activities towards the ac- 
complishment of its mission. 

The Internal Audit Department is currently 
accepting applications for the full-time continuing 
position of Internal Auditor-Systems. The position 
reports to the Internal Audit Director and would be of 
interest to a highly motivated individual that enjoys 
working in a strongly team-based atmosphere.-The 
position offers opportunities to expand skills and 
experience in a challenging audit environment. The 
Internal Auditor-Systems is responsible for conduct- 
ing independent reviews and appraisals of comput- 
ing, financial, and operating controls in a wide range 
of organizational units, both academic and service 
functions, and will require extensive contact with 
senior University management. 

Applicants should possess a solid background in 
administrative systems, and distributed information 
technology, a sound working knowledge of micro- 
computer systems and excellent written and oral 
communication skills. Internal Auditing experience 
and familiarity with post-secondary educational insti- 
tutions would be definite assets. ; 

The 1996-97 salary range of $38,656 to $57,988 
for this position is currently under review. 

Applications should be forwarded to: 

Allan Pedden, Director, 

Internal Audit, 

234 Athabasca Hall, 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2E8 

Deadline for receipt of applications is November 
17, 1997. 


UNIVERSITY or ALBERTA 
UNITED WAY 
‘97 CAMPAIGN 
GOAL: $210,000 

$200,000 

$150,000 
$125,000 

$100,000 
$75,000 

$50,000 
$25,000 

.. it makes sense. 
United 


OF EDMONTON AND AREA 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

VANCOUVER-CENTRAL. Executive suite, reason- 
able daily/weekly rates. (604) 739-9620. 

WATERS EDGE - Condo. Gorgeous city and river 
valley views. Five appliances, two bedrooms, two full 
baths. $725.00/month plus utilities. 403-433-5674. 
Possible rent-to-own. February, 1998. Email: 
aurora@planet.eon.net 

FURNISHED TWO BEDROOM HOME. Millcreek 
ravine. Sunny, spacious. Five appliances. January 1998. 
403-433-5674. Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

SABBATICAL HOME, Belgravia, January-August 
1998. Fireplace, 2-3 bedrooms, study. Walking 
distance schools and University. $650 plus utilities. 
435-1558. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101-364 
Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

WESTBROOK BUNGALOW, unique floor plan, three 
bedrooms, den. Separate dining room, family room off 
kitchen leads to screened gazebo overlooking private 
yard. $229,900. David Crawford, Prudential Spencer, 
483-7170. 

ESSEX HOUSE $76,000 second floor. Adult com- 
plex, Riverbend Road location, mature treed setting, 
front exposure, with balcony. Two bedrooms. Quick 
possession. Large rooms, good condition. Florence 
Thompson, Prudential Spencer, 483-7170. 

DUGGAN $137,000 is the asking price for this 2+2 
bedroom home with double garage. Newer carpet on 
the main floor. Two baths. Near Southgate with a di- 
rect bus route to the University. Marjorie King, Pruden- 
tial Spencer, 483-7170, 435-0395. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

HOUSESITTER - mature, nonsmoking grad, pets 
welcome, housesitting references. Letter of Agree- 
ment, Mark, 455-4351. 

FINNISH VISITING PROFESSOR with family wants 
to rent a furnished house, December 1 - September 


30. Preferably near Lansdowne school (or University). 
988-5198, tarkkila@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, com- 
mercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. 
No job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 

HOME CLEANING ~ Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, renova- 
tions, new homes. Innovation Plus Developments 
Limited, 434-0923. 

DEBT-ELIMINATION and wealth-building soft- 
ware. Request debt-free TM for Windows. Free disk. 
471-4176. 

ARE YOU SINGLE? Many singles have limited op- 
portunities to meet new, interesting people. Many do 
not feel comfortable dating people at work or going 
to bars or singles events. Most find personal ads risky. 
Relying on friends is not very productive. COURTSHIP 
INTRODUCTIONS is the smart, worry free, way to meet 
the kind of people you want. We're professional, 
friendly and affordable. Call 448-9769 for a free copy 
of our singles newsletter. 205, 8616 51 Avenue. VISA 
accepted. 

EDITING/PROOFREADING of theses and articles. 
Experienced writer/English instructor. Peter, 
432-9589, 

THREE BROTHERS, Exclusive Superior Quality, 
second generation hand tapers. Seventy five years 
combined experience, specializing in projects requir- 
ing “High Gloss” paint finishes. If you appreciate 
quality, please call 475-0687. 

ALLIANCE EXECUTIVE Janitor Service and Consult- 
ants. Bonded, insured, specializing in wet look floor 
finishes. Free estimates. References. Sorry, no residen- 
tial. Call 475-0687. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JUNGIAN ANALYST in training with C.G. Jung 
Institute, Zurich, offering private counselling. Call 
Marlene Brouwer, B.A., M.T.S., D. (Candidate), Analyti- 
cal Psychology, 463-5422. 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


ARTS SEEKS NOMINATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT CHAIRS 

The Faculty of Arts wishes to announce that 
Chair Selection Committees have been established 
for the Departments of Drama, East Asian Studies, 
English, History and Classics, Music, and Psychology. 
The committees are prepared to receive nominations 
for the position of chair in each of these departments 
as well as comments from members of the University 
community. These should be addressed to Dr. 
Patricia Clements, dean of arts, 6-33 Humanities 
Centre. ‘ 


MAIN VENUE CHANGED FOR HOLOCAUST CONFERENCE 

Organizers of the Holocaust conference, Octo- 
ber 29-30, have changed the venue for the opening 
night to accommodate more people. 

The official opening will take place at 7 p.m., Oc- 
tober 29, in the Myer Horowitz Theatre, second floor, 
Students’ Union Building. Registrations are still being 
accepted between 5 and 7 p.m. at the Myer Horowitz 
Theatre, October 29. The art exhibit and reception 
will remain in the McLean Reading Room, Law Build- 
ing, beginning at 9 p.m.. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY CHILDHOOD CONFERENCE 

Canadian Childhood Conference, 1997 

October 29-November 1 

Convention Inn 

An interdisciplinary conference coordinated by 
the Department of Educational Policy Studies. Key- 
note speakers include Juliet McMaster, U of A English 
department, Doug McNally, executive director, Ed- 
monton Community Foundation, Anne McLellan, 
federal minister of justice and Pearl Calahasen, Al- 
berta minister without portfolio, responsible for Chil- 
dren’s Services. 

For more information, call 479-0872 or visit the 
website http://www.ualberta.ca/~aer/kanata/ 
1997conf.htm! 


EMPLOYMENT EQUITY DISCRETIONARY FUND 
Applications for the next round of competition 
for the Employment Equity Discretionary Fund are 
due November 28, 1997. The fund provides seed 
money for innovative and creative employment eq- 
uity, educational equity and diversity projects that 
relate to academic staff, non-academic staff and/or 
students. For more information and an application 
form, contact the Office of Human Rights at #7325. 


UNIVERSITY COLLOQUIUM 

A colloquium open to all students and staff will 
be held Monday, October 27 from 7 to 9 p.m. At the 
colloquium, a number of U of A faculty will describe 
technology-based learning projects. Presenters in- 
clude Dr. Terry Anderson, extension, Drs. Eugene 
Romaniuk and Craig Montgomerie, educational psy- 
chology, Drs. Chris Hackett and Bob Hesketh, history, 
Dr. David Mappin, educational policy studies, Dr. 
Werner Joerg, electrical and computer engineering 
and Dr. Arlene Ponting and Jim Wan, continuing 
pharmacy education. 

Dr. Greg Kearsley, EFF Distinguished visitor, will 
act as reactant to the presentations and will present 
a public address, “The Virtual Professor—A Personal 
Case Study,” Tuesday, October 28, from 7 to 9 p.m. in 
Room 2-115 Education North. 


professional 
services 


Prudential Spencer Real Estate 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon King 

Website: http://www.compusmart.ab.ca./realestate/ 
fraser-king.html 

Ph: (403) 483-7170 Fax: (403) 484-3690 

#300, 14727-87 Ave, Edmonton, AB 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon W. R. King 


0 
“The Experience 
Team” 

0 
Leading-Edge 
Computer Support 
0 


Specialists in: 
_@ Residential Real Estate 


e Executive Relocations 
e Exec. Property Management 
e Short/Long Term Leases 
0 
Website; 
http://www.gordonwrking-assoc.com 
Email: Janet: jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 


Gordon: kinggo@compusmart.ab.ca 
Fax: Bus. (403) 483-4943 
Tel: Bus. (403) 441-6441 


Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 


wecenenes Real Estate Corp.---------- 
10715 - 157 St. Edmonton AB TSP 2V9 


paid relief. 
»e through 

© European | 

alternatives; 
heat, -massage; 
chiragymnastics 
“and ‘interferential 
electro-therapy. 


Maria Krieg 
11610-75. Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 
(403) 436-8059 
ie #118186 
Check: your-benefitplan. for coverage. 
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Catherine M. Fletcher pops. 
—— eee 


DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Our NEW Hours are: 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 
Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


5:00 pm 


OPEN HOUSE 


Wednesday, October 29" 
Old Health Services Building 
2:30 - 4:30 p.m. 


Come and meet the people in the 
Administrative Systems Renewal Program working on the 
EPIC and OASIS projects. 


See demonstrations of the new PeopleSoft 
Financial and Human Resources software 
(Student not yet available but we'll let you know later) 


We want to see you here! 
RAKKKAKK 


Go a cal 


», & 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't "met with us lately", stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. 


Lister Hall 

¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 

* Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 
Internet ready facilities 
Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
Examination and seminar rooms 
State of the art audiovisual equipment 
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Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 


http://www. hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta 


By Dr. Jeffrey Snodgrass 


or two and a half years, I lived in India 
with Bhatas (see photos). Bhats, best 
translated “bards” or “wandering min- 
strels,” are multi-purpose-one-size-fits-all 
entertainers: story-tellers, puppeteers, 
genealogists, mythographers, punsters, 
oral historians, mimics, buffoons, drum- 
mers, dancers, devotional singers, stand- 
up comedians, and, well, the list goes on. 
Bhats are also poets. And if pleased, say, 
with a patron’s gift, they compose cou- 
plets of gratitude: 
Oh master of mine a horse you have given 
Such spectacular work have you done 
You have raised my feet up high 
May God (Ram) do the same to you! 


Here, a Bhat friend of mine thanks his 
patron for a double “elevation”: literally, 
when this Bhat man mounts his new 
steed, his feet are brought off the ground; 
metaphorically, in being honored with 
such an extravagant gift (a thoroughbred 
no less!), the poet is raised in status. 
Happy, he wishes on his patron the same 
rise in fortune. 

As I learned, however, one cannot 
trust the words of a bard. They mask dou- 
ble upon double entendres, which Bhats 
painstakingly explained to me. For exam- 
ple, in asking that his benefactor be raised 
to the heavens, the bard blesses him. With 
a sl(e)ight twist, however, this can be 
reinterpreted as a curse, something akin 
to: “Die and be gone from this earth!” - 
This does not exhaust the joke. In feudal 
times, having one’s feet elevated was a 
prelude to torture. One was hung upside- 
down before being beaten senseless. Fi- 
nally, the bard suggests that his patron 
have his feet elevated in the air like a 
woman during intercourse and be 
mounted by God. 

Why would an entertainer, if only half 
seriously, wish death, torture, and super- 
natural sodomy upon those who support 
him? It depends. If a gift is inadequate, 
then a bard communicates something 
like, “My family is starving as a result of 
your meagre gifts, may you too die!” or 
even “You #@!!~*ed me, may you also be 
a #$%@+ed!” but a horse seems more than 
fair compensation. Something else is at 
work. To simplify, and despite the ob- 
scenities, the bard sends a religious mes- 
sage: “If you give to be praised, then learn 
humility. Do not think of rewards!” He 
also tests his patron’s wits: “Can you see 
that Iam humiliating you? If not, you 
need some clever person like me by your 
side.” 

To survive, Bhats have to wield words 
cunningly. For one, their traditional pa- 
trons, those they must entertain and 
praise whether they want to or not, were 


once leather-workers. Dragging putrefy- 
ing animal carcasses from the fields, they 
crafted the hides into sandals, harnesses, 
and satchels. In a country where notions 
of purity and pollution can reign su- 
preme, this is not good. Many view the 
Bhats’ patrons as little better than dirt or 
feces. This strains the skills of even the 
greatest of praise-singers. How does one 
applaud fecal matter? In recent years this 
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Beware 
Bhats 


Blessing 


source of income, as paltry as it some- 
times was, has dried up. Settling in 
sprawling urban slums next to down-and- 
out snake-charmers and dancing eunuchs, 
Bhats now work the tourist industry. And 
at election-time they stage puppet dra- 
mas, alternately promoting candidates 
from all the major political parties. Em- 
ployed by the state, they also stage dra- 
mas on topics as diverse as AIDS, family 


planning, condoms, fertilizer, life insur- 
ance, and hand-washing. To say the least, 


- spin-doctoring disreputable political can- 


didates and hawking modernity to illiter- 
ate stuck-in-their-ways peasants poses its 
own linguistic challenges. 

In Canada, families do not support 
bawdy bards who lampoon them at every 
turn. It is easier to forget that who we-are 
is in some sense a trick of word or image, 
a tale we tell ourselves about ourselves. In 
India, as Bhats playfully overturn proper 
moralities and dominant hierarchies with 
their grotesque jests, however, one cannot 
escape the sense that human identity is in 
some serious sense a comic performance. 


Jeffrey Snodgrass, a Killam Postdoctoral 
Fellow in the Department of Anthropology, is 
currently working on a book on India. He is 
also beginning a new research project on 
spirit possession. In fall 1998, he will teach a 
course entitled, “Spirits, Tall Tales, 
Enthnographies, and Other Fictions.” 


